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The 4th son, John, after due education at schools at home, is invited and brought over by his 
eldest brother in Ireland, and he is by him employed in agenting of his law affairs for a time, and 
thereafter, by his industry, purchases a considerable estate, partly at Monellan (now Hamilton's Bawn) 
in the County of Armagh, and partly at Coronary, in the County of Cavan, of a considerable value, 
on which he lived very plentifully and creditably. 

The 5th son, William, having his younger education as his forementioned brother, was called into 
Ireland by his eldest brother, by whom he was educatad into the management of his country affairs, 
of letting his lands, receiving his rents, and passed therein very effectual and active, to the very good 
acceptance both of my Lord and his tenants, and also purchased for himself a very competent estate 
in several places iu the county of Down, partly of my Lord, and partly of other places adjacent to 
his estate, wherein he lived plentifully, and in very good respect with all. 

The sixth brother, Patrick, had his younger education at home in learning, wherein he became 
very hopefull, and was put to the college for further improvement and * * He followed the study 
of Divinity, wherein his proficiency was so great, that he was called to and settled in the ministry 
at Endenwick, in East Lothian in Scotland, where he lived all his life time, painfully and acceptable 
to all concerned, in a very staggering time. 

(To he continued.) 



ANTIQUAKIAN NOTES AND QUEBIES. 



J he following may, perhaps, 
< be worthy of insertion in a 
) corner of your Journal. — In 
, a recently published work of 
, great merit, " Belfast and its 
'Environs," by J. Huband 
, Smith, Esq, A.M., M.R.I. A., 
I find the following notice, at 
page 54. — "Printing was first introduced here 
iu 1696, by the then Sovereign of the town. In 
1716, there was printed in this town, by James 
Blow, the first edition of the Holy Bible pro- 
duced in Ireland." — 




aving, amongst a few other 
I relics of the early typography 
: of my native town, preserved 
! two of the ornamental letters 
1 used in embellishing the be- 
ginning of the chapters in 
this first Irish edition of the 
Scriptures, I send them to 
you as a little memorial of days gone by. They 
present a wonderful contrast to similar ornaments 
of the present day. There is an anecdote con- 
nected with the printing of this Bible which I 
have heard from the grandson of the publisher. 
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A passage occurs in a verse of one of the chapters 
of Isaiah— " Sin no more." In the hurry of 
printing, the compositor transposed the letters of 
the word no, so that the passage read <( Sin on 
more :" nor was the error discovered until a num- 
ber of copies were issued and bound ; thereby 
causing a considerable expense, as the sheets 
containing the mistake (upwards of 8,000 in num- 
ber) had all to be cancelled and new ones printed. 
John Hodgson. 

King Charles I. and his Commission to the 
Irish Rebels. — Your correspondent " O'Neill," 
in your last Journal, does not seem to me to 
elucidate this question much : for any one who 
has unfortunately been compelled to read the 
dying declarations of criminals in this country 
must feel convinced that they are anything but 
truthful. Now for the facts of the case. Bur- 
net, in his life of Bedell, says — " A seal was cut 
from another Charter and put to a forged Com- 
mission, giving warrant to what they were going 
about : andbecause the King was then in Scotland 
they made use of a Scotch seal." The manner 
in which the rebel chiefs obtained this seal, 
according to their own shewing, was by plunder- 
ing Lord Charlcmont's house, and cutting it off 
one of his Crown Grants. Now, even assuming 
that his Patents were of the reign of Charles I. 
(which they were not,) they would certainly not 
have been under the great Seal of Scotland, then 
a separate kingdom, but under that of England. 
In fact, neither Charles, nor his father, James, 
possessed any right to make Grants in Ireland 
as Kings of Scotland. It does not appear that 
the Caulfield family held any property in the 
latter kingdom, and, even if they had, the title- 
deeds wonld not have been kept in Ireland, but 
in the kingdom to which they related, and where 
it might be necessary to produce them. It is, 
perhaps, to meet this difficulty that Clarendon 
describes the seal as an English one. 

It seems to me that the arguments in favour 
of the Commission being genuine far outweigh 
any derived from the supposed denial of Sir 
Phelira O'Neill at his trial. If Leland's state- 
ment be true, the very question suggested by 
your correspondent, Fitzbaron, (Journal, No. 3), 



was put to Lord Charlemont by that learned 
historian, and his lordship replied that Carte's 
assertion respecting the production of the muti- 
lated Deed in a Court of Law (in the year 1700, 
or thereabouts) was unfounded. E. G. 

Olderfleet Castle. — On the narrow penin- 
sula called the Corran, which projects into the 
bay of Larne, stands the castle of Olderfleet, once 
a place of considerable strength, now a picturesque 
ruin. It is said to have been built by the Bis- 
sets ; and is certainly one of the most ancient 
structures of the kind in Ireland, as it was here 
that Edward Bruce landed when he invaded this 
island in A.D. 1315. There is, however, one 
feature in its defences which seems to prove that 
it has been held as a place of strength at a com- 
paratively recent period : I allude to an earthen 
fortification, in the form of a ravelin or project- 
ing bastion, facing the isthmus by which the 
peninsula is connected with the main-land, and 
flanked by " curtains," extending on each side 
to the edge of the bay. These works are very 
distinctly traceable, though now overgrown with 
grass ; they average three or four feet in height 
above the level of the field in which they are 
situated ; and their existence there is a proof that 
Olderfleet must have been put into a state of 
defence since the employment of gunpowder in 
the attack and defence of fortified places. The 
Ordnance Survey, usually so exact, gives no 
adequate idea of the character of these works. 

Erigena. 

The bronze spear-head, of which an engraving 
is here given, is an example of a form rarely 
occurring in Ireland, and perhaps unique as re- 
gards the Northern province. Among the very 
large collection of antique bronze weapons brought 
together at the great Exhibition of Irish Anti- 
quities in Belfast, during the meeting of the 
British Association in 1852, no specimen at all 
resembling this was observable. The present 
specimen was lately found in the bed of the 
Lower Bann river, adjoining the townland of 
Movanagher, and was brought by the discoverer 
to the Editor of this Journal. It measure 10 J 
inches in length and 3 inches in breadth at the 
widest part; and yet, owing to the extreme 
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lightness of the casting, it only weighs five 
ounces. The whole of the interior is hollow, and 
the casting is made with peculiar accuracy. The 
two curved aportures are left vacant, and in their 
present positions, evidently for the purpose of 
lightening the metal without materially injuring 
the strength of the weapon. [Edit.] 




Church op thb Seven. — Mr. Getty, in one of 
his papers on the Island of Torry, mentions the 
" Church of the Seven," and gives several quo- 
tations from Martyrologies, &c, endeavouring 
to account for this name. May not the " seven" 
have been the nephews of Saint Patrick, of whom 
Dr. Petrie (Bound Towers, p, 165-6) gives the 
names, viz., 1. Sechnall, or Secundinus, a bishop; 
2. Nechtan, a bishop ; 3. Dabonna, a saint; 4. 
Magornan, a saint ; 5. Darioc, a saint ; 6. Aux- 
ilius, a bishop ; and 7. Lugnat, a saint. 

H. P. 

The following traditionary account of the state 
of the district near Belfast, after King William's 
army marched forward to the Boyne, may not be 
without interest. When William was proceeding 
with his troops along the old Malone road, he 
halted at Cranmore, and there recruited his 
forces with a number of able- bodied English 
settlers who wf»re in that neighbourhood, and 
brought them with him to do battle against 
James. He thus left the locality totally unpro- 
tected ; and, as several bands of insurgents were 
roving about and plundering as well as murder- 
ing the families of the settlers, the females, as a 
measure of precaution, had tables ready laid out 
with eatables for the use of these unbidden 
guests, who generally, when they had satisfied 
their appetites, went away without doing further 
damage. In one case a settler had left his wife 
and child entirely alone ; and shortly after, they 
had a visit from a band of these marauders* 
The leader of the troop rushed into the house 
with a drawn sword in his hand, and seeing the 
infant sleeping in the cradle, was on the point of 
transfixing it with his weapon, when the child 
awoke and held up its little arms to him with a 
smile. A sudden change came over the expres- 
sion of his countenance, nature had prevailed, 
and the terrified mother saw him put aside his 
sword, and order his followers to abstain from 
plundering, and content themselves with the 
victuals set before them. The writer had this 
little incident from a descendant of the family. 

Alpha. 
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A Legend of Columb- Kille. — There exists 
a legend in that part of Donegal* called Enrnsh- 
owen, about Saint Columb-Kille. It is as fol- 
lows :— Saint Columb-lf ille had got into his 
boat at Malin, and was on his way up the lough, 
when a storm arose and the saint was nearly 
drowned (if such a thing could happen to a saint), 
when he providentially saw a little sandy bay or 
port. Ho put in here and tied his boat to a 
rock that rises out of the sand, about a yard 
from high-water mark. After thus securing his 
boat, be went and sheltered himself as best be 
might at the foot of the mountain. There he 

»assed the night in such shelter as it afforded. 

n the morning all traces of the storm had dis- 
appeared, and the saint feeling himself thirsty 
wandered up the mountain in search of water ; 
this he found a little way up ; he drank of the 
spring and found it to be very good. When he 
came down he wished to leave some memorial 
of his visit ; so he prayed that a stone might 
fall from the mountain. His prayer was granted ; 
a long shaped stone came tumbling down the 
mountain, and stuck itself up at the feet of the 
saint ! Saint Columb-Kille then marked it 
with the sign of the cross, untied his boat, and 
went on his way. The place since then has been 
called Port Kille. The stone is still standing 
with the cross upon it. The well is also there ; 
a broom bush grows by its side, which is covered 
with rags that have been left by people who by- 
drinking the water believe they have been cured 
of their diseases. Beside the well is held what 
is called a " station," once a year. Hundreds 
of people flock to it. They commence praying 
at the well, and continue doing so till they reaoh 
the rock to which the saint tied his boat. This 
is the legend of Port Kille. Z. Z. 

To the Editor of the Ulster Journal of Ar- 
chaeology. Sir, — " A district in the County of 
Antrim, with which I have been familiar from 
my youth, appears to me to be worthy of exami- 
nation in an Archseological point of view. It 
lies about 12 miles from Belfast, and comprises 
an area of about 20 square miles. It is bounded 
by the Glenwherry river and the Six-mile water 
on two of its sides ; on a third by a line drawn 



from "Battery Bridge" over "Big Collin" moun- 
tain ; and on the fourth by a line about 4 miles 
distant, passing over Ballyboley hill and meeting 
both rivers near their source. It includes a 
great part of the united parishes of Bally cor r and 
Kashee (now called the parish of Ballyeaston) 
with a part of that of Donegore. This district 
is remarkable for the number of artificial earthen 
mounds which are scattered over it, usually called 
by the country-people forths or moats. At an 
early period these must have been more nume- 
rous than at present, as it is known that many of 
them have been levelled from time to time ; but 
there still exists about one to every square mile. 
I am not aware of any examination having been 
made of the contents of these tumuli. It is 
probable that some of them may be sepulchral, 
but that they are all so is hardly likely. — An- 
other class of ancient constructions found in the 
district to a considerable extent is the subterra- 
neous chambers, or artificial caves. Of these I 
have myself noted the localities of about a 
dozen, some of which, in early youth, I have 
entered. Several of them wore spacious and 
lofty, but nearly all more or less filled up with 
earth. They are built of rude stone-work, and 
a number of these have been destroyed for sake 
of the building-stones they supplied to the occu- 
piers of the surrounding land. Others have been 
broken into in the search for "crocks of gold," 
which a very general tradition declares may be 
fonnd in them. I was early taught to believe 
that they were the work of an ancient people 
called Peghs, of whom, however, nothing further 
is known. Another class of antiquities met 
with in the district bears the popular name of 
" Giant's Graves." Of these I know three or 
four examples. The late Mr. M c Skimmin 
(author of the History of Carrickfergus) was of 
opinion that these were Druid's Altars. — Besides 
the foregoing, which probably belong to our pre- 
historic period, I would draw attention to the 
traces (now almost obliterated) of very ancient 
religious edifices and burying-grounds. Four of 
these are situated respectively at Ballycorr, Ra- 
shee, Kilbride, and Doagh. In these places the 
vestiges of foundations were discernible in my 
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early days : and I know that at present several 
old walls are being removed to obtain ground 
for receiving the dead. Tradition tells of a 
fifth (at least a burying -place, but probably also 
the site of a religious structure J near the Bat- 
tery Bridge which crosses the Glenwherry river. 
The late Mr. M c Skimmin mentioned to me that 
human bones had been found at the spot. An 
old inhabitant of Killylane told me the Irish 
name of a place near this bridge, which in Eng- 
lish signifies "the old woman's grave-yard." 
Local tradition records that in old times there 
was here an abbey and a fair, and that the owner 



of the surrounding lands, as well as of 'some 
place in Carnmoney, was a Dane. I believe Mr. 
M c Skinimin prosecuted some researches after the 
evidences of the existence of this abbey, but I 
am ignorant of the result. — I submit these re- 
marks with much diffidence to you, in the hope 
that they may lead to some inquiries, before too 
late, on the antiquities of this district. I can 
furnish further particulars relating to the various 
objects I have referred to; and I believe also 
that persons may be found in the locality able and 
willing to assist in any investigation of the kind.'* 
Yours, &c., W. Millen, Belfast. 



ANSWEBS TO QUEEIES. 



Shankill Church. — In a MS. Terrier of the 
Bishopric of Down and Connor, written about 
the year 1604 (or according to Dr. Reeves, ]614), 
showing the state of the diocese at that time, the 
old church of Shankill beside Belfast is called 
" Ecclesia de Sti. Patricii de vado albo." Your 
correspondent Alpha who inquires respecting this 
old church" (vol. 2, 285) may be referred to 
Reeves's Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down and 
Connor, for the few other particulars known re- 
specting it. No tradition of its origin remains 
in the neighbourhood. The only relics of the 
building are a huge foundation-stone, discovered 
in 1822 ia making a grave, which had to be 
blasted with gunpowder, and a large stone still 
remaining sunk in the earth of the grave-yard, 
having a large circular cavity cut out of it, tra- 
ditionally believed to have been the font. — 
[$ee Benn's History of Belfast, p. 249 ] Beta. 

Dicuil's Work, " De Mensura Orbis." — Mr. 
C. M e Bweeny (Journal, vol. % p. 282) seems to 
think that no reference has been made to Di- 
cuil's book "De Mensura Orbis Terrse," He 
will find that Dr. O'Conor refers to it in his 
"Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores ;" also Dr. 
Reeves ; and Mr. Getty in his " Chinese Seals 
found in Ireland." H. P. 

The Cosmography of ^Ethicus. — Mr. Mc- 
Sweeny in No. 8. of the Ulster Journal of 



Archaeology (p. 282) has given an extract from 
the work of JSthicus, of great interest to Irish- 
men ; but he has, I think, failed in his attempt 
at translation. It is plain that Hieronymus could 
not read the Irish books without the aid of in- 
structors or interpreters ; and I think it was to 
such instructors he alluded. On the whole I 
infer that the Irish then had books which the 
existing generation did not well understand ; 
from which it would seem that the nation had 
formerly been more learned or enlightened than 
at that time. The author of the passage seems 
to aim at extreme brevity, using in one part very 
elliptical phraseology. I offer with some diffi- 
dence, the following, as a more correct rendering 
of the sense than Mr. M c Sweeney's. 

" He hastened to Ireland, and made some stay 
there, examining their volumes; and he called 
them ideomochos or tdeotuitas, that is, unskilled 
workers, or uneducated teachers. For, setting 
them down as worthless he says — To end one's 
travels with the ends of the world and come to 
Ireland is a heavy labour. But no opportunity 
[of gaining knowledge by painful travels] excites 
disgust too great [for encountering the pain :] yet 
it profits not in point of utility. It [Ireland] 
has unskilled occupants and inhabitants destitute 
of instructors." 

I think the writer makes no allusion to agri 
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culture, but uses the word " culfcores" in much 
the same sense as " habitatores ;" for which he 
had classical authority. I regret that Mr. 
McSweeuy did not state the reasons for fixing the 
age in which this traveller Jived ; also whether 
in other places his attention had been directed 
particularly to agriculture, as this might affect 
somewhat the meaning of the passage. T. 

In reply to your Querist H. P. as to the Map 
of the County of Down, published by Taylor, in 
1786, I beg to inform him that Lucas Waring, 
Esq., of Lisburn, has one, and which is in per- 
fect preservation, being mounted on canvas and 
rollers, and considered well and accurately doue. 

As to the engravings published by Hincks, in 
1799, illustrating the various processes in the 
linen manufacture, I beg to inform him that 
Mr. James Ward, of Lisburn, damask manufac- 
turer, has a complete set at present, and in ex- 
cellent condition. 

The picture of the " Battle of Ballynahinch," 
painted by the late Thomas Robinson, and con- 
taining several portraits of public characters of 
that period, and which was exhibited in Belfast 
in 1798, was raffled for and won, by either the 
late Lord Lake, or General Nugent, and by the 
winner taken away, when leaving the country, 
after the rebellion. 

Another gentleman speaking of it says, that 
" the late Rev. Br. Cupples won it for the then 
Marquis of Hertford, by whom it was taken 
to one of his English seats," Mac Stephen. 

Salt. — I am not able to give reference to any 
very early documents which mention salt in Ire- 
land ; but the following is a notice occurring up- 
wards of three hundred years ago. Deputy 
Sentleger, in a letter to Henry VIII., dated 6 
April, 1543, says, speaking of the persons who 
frequent the Irish coast, — "And the Brittons, 
also, who furneyshe the same O'Donnell with 
wyne, saHe } yron, and munytions of warre, as 
gonnes and powder ; and resorte thither as well 
in warr tyme as peace." — Again, — "And like 
wise from Lymericke to Corke the Spanyardsand 
Brittons have the trade, as well of the fyshings 
ther, as of byeing their hydes, whiche is the 



greatest merchandise of this lande, and furnyshe 
Irishmen upon that southe coste of Mounster 
with salte, yron, gonnes, and powder." — Query, 
does Sentleger mean English by the term Brittons, 
or does he mean people from Brittany (Basse 
Bretagne) in France ? Was not the word Eng- 
lish universally employed at that time for the 
inhabitants of England ? H. P. 

In reply to a query by W. H. B. in your 
Journal (vol. 2, page 285), I beg leave to say 
that he will find some notice of the northern re- 
sidences of the Very t,ev. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
in an illustrated thin octavo volume, lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Marcus Ward, & Co , of Bel- 
fast. It is entitled " A Visit to Ram's Island, 
and the vicinity, in 1853." In this little book 
he will also meet with some interesting notices 
of scenery and localities in the North of Ireland, 
and reminiscences connected therewith, which 
may please him : they go back many centuries 
as well as referring to matters of a more modern 
date. Should querist be desiring of seeing a 
carefully painted miniature of Jeremy Taylor, 
and also an old engraving of him attached to a 
little book which he wrote, he can be gratified. 

In reply to queries by H. P. relative to some 
engravings illustrative of the Linen Manufacture, 
I beg leave to acquaint him that the coloured 
original drawings some eight or so in number, 
were some time since in the house of the late 
James Coulson, Esq., of Lisburn, where I have 
reason to think they still remain. 1 am inclined 
to believe that it was from these that the en- 
gravings were made which querist wishes to meet 
with. H. Bell. 

Castles Defended by Ladies. — Referring to 
the query of one of your correspondents (vol. 2, 
p. 71) several instances, two in England, and the 
other in Ireland, of castles defended successfully 
under the command of females, occur to me. 

One remarkable case is the defence of Lathom 
House, in Lancashire, by Margaret de la 
Tremouille, Countess of "Derby, in the reign of 
Charles I., Sir Walter Scott has rescued her name 
from comparative oblivion, by introducing her in 
his " Peveril of the Peak." One of the chaplains 
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of the Earl of Derby informed the writer some 
years ago that, while making preparations for the 
funeral of the Countess of Derby (the celebrated 
Miss Earren) he had descended into the family 
vault, and was surprised to find the coffin of the 
heroine of Lathom of very diminutive size ; a 
circumstance — I mean her small stature — which 
Scott has, of course, passed over in his descrip- 
tion of the lady, in his novel ; for the introduc- 
tion of a dwarf in such a case, would mar all our 
preconceived notions of dignity. 

Another English example is the defence of 
Corfe Castle, by Lady Bankes, wife of the Right 
Hon. Sir John Bankes, Chief Justice tempore 
C. II. The particulars are fully detailed in the 
" Story of Oorfe Castle" by the Right Hon. Geo. 
Bankes 

The Irish instance which occurs to me is the 
defence of Ballyaly Castle, in the County Clare, 
in 1641. If any of your readers are curious to 
read the details, I may refer them to one of the 
publications of the Camden Society, — *' Narra- 
tives illustrative of the contests in Ireland in 1641, 
and 1690," edited by Thomas Crofton Croker, 
Esq. The castle was rented from Sir Valentine 
Blake, by Mrs. Elizabeth Cuffe, the widow of an 
English merchant, settled in Ireland, and was 
gallantly defended by her and her sons, as ap- 
pears by the narrative of one of them, named 
Maurice, who followed the paternal occupation. 
In the unsettled state of the politics of the period, 
the lady seemed, in common with her neighbours 
of British descent, to have had little confidence 
in those who represented the royal authority, and 
therefore refused to surrender her arms to the 
messengers of the Earl of Thomond, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Clare; giving her reply in the 
following terms : — <c That, by the help of God, 
the castle should be to the hazzard of life kept 
possession of for the King's Majesty's use, against 
any that should oppose or besiege it." Assisted 
by her four sons, William, Maurice, Thomas, and 
Joseph, — the last named, according to Mr. 
Croker, grandfather of John Cuffe, created Baron 
Desert in 1733 — this lady maintained the defence 
of her stronghold successfully for 35 days, when 
the siege was raised. 



It may perhaps interest some of your readers 
to extract the description given of two "bows," 
a kind of military engines constructed by the 
besiegers on this occasion. " Now the enemi 
having finished there two sowes, and there 
letheren great peece, thaie brings them within 
oure sight of the castell ; and then sends Captaine 
Henry O'Gradey, of Cnockany, of the county of 
Limerick, to sumen the castell : and being de- 
manded by som that were upon the battellment 
warding, what authorety hee had to^ demand it, 
or right or claime he could laie two it? Where- 
upon he anshwered that hee had commission from 
his Majesty to banesh all the Protestants of the 
Kingdom of Ireland. Heere upon, without fur^ 
ther examenation, there was a bullet sent from 
the castell by one of the wardars to exsameu his 
cumishon, which went through his thigh, but he 
made shift to rumbel to the bushes and there fell 
doune, but only lay by it sixteene wickes, in 
which time unhapely it was cured.— The great sow 
was 35 foote long and 9 foote broade ; it was made 
upon 4 wheeles mad of whole timber, bound aboutt 
with hoopes of iron ; there axell trees where one 
she run was great round bars of iron, the beames 
she was bult upon being of timbar. Thaie had 
cross beames within to worck with there levars, 
to for3e har along as thaie plesed to gide har. 
The hinder part of the sow was left open for 
there men to goe in and outt at. The fore parte 
of the sowe had 4 doures, 2 in the ruffe and 2 
one the lower parte, which did hang upon great 
iron huckes, but were not to open tell thaye came 
close to the wall of the castell, where thaie in- 
tended to worck through the castell with there 
tooles thaie had provided. The ruffe of the sow 
was bult lick the ruffe of a howse, with a very 
sharp ridge ; the lowar part as the wales of a 
howse. She was dubell plancked with manie 
thik oken planckes, and driven very thik with 5 
stroke nailes, which nailes cost 5 li being intended 
for a howse of corection which should have bin 
bult at Inish. This sow was lickwaies covard 
ovar with 2 rowes of hides and 2 rowes of sheepe 
skinnes, so that noe musket bullet or Steele 
arow could pearse it, of which triell was often 
made." — " The discription of the leathern peece of 
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ordenance made by tlie enemy. — The said peece 
was aboutt 5 foote in length, not bult upon 
caredge, but fastened in a stocke of timber. This 
goon thaie planted in the great trench, neere the 
castell, to be redy when thaie found accatian to 
discharge har, the dimetrie being about 5 inches : 
the lethar thaie made har withall was leetell 
bettar than half tand." E. G. 

Cromwell's Siege of Belfast. — Tradition 
points out the site of the old corn-mill, now situ- 
ated at the corner of Millfield, as the point where 
Cromwell's general established his battery. 

Beta. 

Old Castles surrounding Belfast. — An old 
castle existed until lately on one of the Castle - 
reagh hills, (from which, indeed, those hills ob- 
tained their name) belonging to the celebrated 
Con O'Neill ; but it met with a truly Irish fate. 
Not many years ago the occupying tenant of the 
land received orders from his landlord, tho Mar- 
quis of Downshire, to build a wall round the 
ruins, with the laudable intention of preserving 
them from further dilapidation. The tenant, 
indeed, built a good and substantial wall, but un- 
luckly he employed the materials of the old castle 
itself for the purpose ! Another castle was at 
Stranmillis, on the river Lagan, which was the 
property of the Hill family, and of which some 
vestiges remained at the close of the last century, 
under the name of Sir " Moses's Cellars." At 
the spot where Shaw's Bridge now crosses the 
Lagan, there was formerly a ford, protected 
by two high forts, one on each bank of the river. 



There was afterwards a strong castle built there, 
(it is believed by the English) near " Malone 
House," which was called Castle Combe. In 
1610 (according to Bonn's History of Belfast) 
it had been called Freer stone. The principal 
part of the walls was removed when Shaw's 
Bridge was built. Lisburn Castle is too well 
known to need particular notice. There still 
remains the square tower or " keep" of Castle 
Robin, two miles north of Lisburn, which was 
built by Sir Robert Norton, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the same individual who built 
Castle Upton, at Templepatrick. The fore- 
going, with the two castles erected to defend the 
fords, are all of which we have any record on 
the south side of Belfast. On the north there 
was a chain of forts, apparently for the purpose 
keeping up a communication with Carrickfergus, 
as well as for defending the Antrim side of the 
Lough ; viz., Greencastle, where appears also to 
have been a fortified camp ; Whitehouse, at the 
site of the present church, the remains of which 
are now converted into a stable. It seems to- 
have been merely a large square tower. An im- 
mense fire-place still remains. Another castle, 
of which the name is now lost, was about throe 
miles further down along the shore : and there 
was lastly Carrickfergus Castle itself. The 
ruins of a castle in Island Magee, at the mouth 
of Belfast Lough, are still visible, and are known 
as Castle Chichester, or vulgarly, Castle Chester. 

Beta. 



QUEEIES. 



Can any of your readers who possess collections 
of antiquities inform me whether there be any 
preparation or varnish suitable for putting over 
objects (such as weapons, tools, and the like) made 
entirely of iron, to prevent their further corrosion, 
and at the same time preserve, as far as possible, 
the external appearance they present when found ? 

Senex. 



It is known that Cromwell banished a large 
number of the Irish to the West Indies. I should 
feel obliged by being informed by any of your 
correspondents to what island they were sent, 
and from what part of Ireland they were chiefly 
removed. Ultoniensis. 

Is it known at what time the first water-mill 
was established in Ulster ? 
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At page 27, Translation of the Annals of 
Ulster, in an note under Cluan Ferta, the 
modern Clonfert is stated to be a Bishop's See 
and parish in the most westerly part of Galway, 
near the Shannon. The Shannon bounds this 
parish &c, on the east ; therefore it is presumed 
that for " westerly" we must read "easterly." 

At page 23, Translation of the Annals of 
Ulster, it is stated by note at foot that, " the 
first church founded by St. Kieran was on Inis 
Aingin, or Hare Island, on the Shannon. How 
is this fact proved, and more particularly, how 
is Inis Aingin identified with the modern Hare 
Island? B-M. 

The grave of Magnus, the Danish leader, is 
said to exist in Pownpatrick. Can any of your 
readers there afford information (traditionary or 
otherwise) respecting it ? 

In what places in Ulster do Maypoles still re- 
main; and is the date of their first erection 
known? Senex. 

Can any of your readers enumerate the settle- 
ments of the Knights Templars in Ulster ? 

Are there any traditions concerning the old 
buryiag-ground called "Friars' Bush" beside 
Belfast? Why so called? 

Can any correspondent enumerate the old 
ehapelries whioh existed in the district surround- 
ing Belfast ; as also the old burying-grounds and 
abbeys? Alpha. 

Is there any account published of the singular 
movement among the Ulster peasantry in the year 
1763, known as that of the " Hearts of Oak?" 

Cumosus. 

The writer being desirous of collecting anec- 
dotes of the Irish linen trade, as it was about a 
century ago, for publication in this Journal, 
would feel obliged by any communications from 
your correspondents on this subject. The last 
forty years have produced so complete a change in 
every branch of the trade, and the manner of con- 
ducting it, that incidents which were of common 



occurrence at the close of the last century would 
seem hardly credible at present. A few of our 
old linen merchants still remain amongst us, 
and could readily supply the information that is 
desired, either from their own experience or from 
what they have heard from their fathers. 

Mac. 

An Irishman wishes to know from Greek and 
Hebrew scholars the literal derivation of the 
following words ; Adam, Abraham, Genesis, Ex- 
odus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Samuel, Solomon, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eccksiasticus, Alpha, Jeru- 
salem, and Bethlehem. He has philological rea- 
sons for the inquiry. 

An English scholar wishes to know from some 
one versed in the Irish language, the true Eng- 
lish of the following names : Erin, Lough Neagh, 
Slemish, Carrickfergus, Antrim, Down, Donegal, 
Carrick-a-rede, Doagh, Carnmoney, and Mourne. 

Amroiseaoh. 

General Vallancey. — Has there been any 
notice published of the life of this gentleman, 
who, though an Englishman, paid so much atten- 
tion to Irish Antiquities? As he is one of the 
principal writers who has endeavoured to eluci- 
date the subject by a comparison of the Irish 
with the Oriental languages, and has published 
many remarkable statements which have never 
been tested (so far as I know) by competent 
scholars, it would be important to inquire how 
far his opportunities had enabled him to master 
those languages. I know nothing of his life or 
occupations previous to his coming to Ireland, 
and would be glad of any information. H. P. 

Is there any mention made, in our old MSS. 
or histories, of the remarkable monument near 
Belfast, called the Giant's Ring ? The great ex- 
tent of the enclosure, with its stone altar tomb in 
the centre, indicates an amount of labour which 
would only be expended on some important oc- 
casion. Ollamh Fodhla. 



